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ability to feel Latin and to read it with ease and rapidity — to read 
at sight; second, by constant watchfulness in the use of English, 
to cultivate a correct and pleasing style of translation, to teach 
the pupils to discriminate between words, to inspire in them an 
appreciation and love of style; and then in our work in Latin 
composition to adopt such means and use such books as will yield 
the power to write ordinary Latin with reasonable ease and ac- 
curacy, whether it be by Jones's book or Daniell's, or both. Only 
we must be sure that we have developed the ability. 

J. H. Harris 
Michigan Military Academy, 
Orchard Lake, Mich. 



THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE OF TEN 

The major part of the work, outside the committee meetings 
was done by the chairman, President Eliot. We might almost 
speak of the report as "Dr. Eliot's report," and yet this would 
be far from the truth, for I suppose no member of the committee 
conceded more than he — perhaps no one so much as he — in the 
various compromises reached. Neither would I be understood as 
implying that the other members of the committee did little or 
nothing beyond their work at the two meetings. The prepara- 
tion for these meetings involved a great amount of correspond- 
ence on the part of every member, but the preparatory labor on 
the part of the chairman must have been more than nine times 
that of the average member. 

The work before the committee at its meeting in November, 
1892, was comparatively simple, though in some respects quite as 
important as that of the second meeting, November, 1893. 
Among important points settled at the former meeting were the 
number of conferences to be appointed and the subjects to be 
considered by each. Some, for instance, believed that the sub- 
jects of Latin and Greek might wisely be left to the con- 
sideration of the same conference. A compromise was effected 
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by appointing a conference on each subject, the two to meet at 
the same place. The grouping of subjects for conferences 6, 7, 
8, 9, (see page 5 of report) involved prolonged discussion and re- 
sulted in the exclusion of some subjects which many may think 
might properly have been included. 

Another important subject for the meeting of 1892 was the 
series of questions submitted for the consideration of the several 
conferences. Much stress has been laid upon the fact that the 
committee and all the conferences answered question 7 in the 
negative. Inasmuch as no teacher in the United States has yet 
been heard from who would answer it in the affirmative, the writer 
is of the opinion that the question (or the answer) was deserving 
of far less importance than seems to have been attached to it. 

The masterful summary of the reports of the conferences, pp. 
11-40 is the work of President Eliot, and few if any verbal 
changes were proposed by other members of the committee. Be- 
ginning with that portion of the report immediately following 
Table III, differences of opinion were numerous and in some in- 
stances not easily harmonized. 

A voluminous correspondence followed the issue of the first 
draft of the report in which the chairman again had the propor- 
tion of nine to one of labor. Perhaps this could not better be 
shown than by a few extracts from the correspondence between 
the chairman and a single member of the committee : — 

Harvard University, 
Cambridge, September 19, 1893. 

My Dear Sir: I send you by this mail the reports of the nine confer- 
ences held December 28-30, 1892, and a rough draft of a report from our 
Committee of Ten. * * * * I beg that you will feel perfectly free to 
propose additions, eliminations, or corrections. I have no special at- 
tachment to any passage, phrase, or word in the report, and shall be very 
glad to get all possible suggestions for its improvement. * * * * 

Probably the most important and the most assailable recommendation 
in the report is the flexible programme presented in Table III. I shall 
value highly your criticism of it. * * * * 

(signed) Charles W. Eliot. 

October 23, 1893. 
President Eliot, Chairman of Committee of Ten : — 

Dear Sir : * * * * On the first reading of the report — or rather 
that portion of it following Table III — I was disposed to accept ituncondi- 
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tionally. On the second reading I began to doubt, and on subsequent 
examination I have become skeptical as regards certain positions. * * 

* * Please bear in mind that I examine the report from the standpoint 
of one in charge of a mixed high school numbering between 700 and 800 
pupils. Each teacher attends to four or five recitations per day and with 
few exceptions their separate classes number from thirty to sixty pupils. 

♦ « * * 1 cannot agree with the report that it is "desirable that 
nearly all the subjects taught in any year, should be taught during the 
same number of periods per week." The number four does not, so read- 
ily a.sfive, lend itself to a good distribution of work in a school like ours. 
Table III provides no place for music, drawing, elocution, spelling, 
penmanship, etc. * * * * Such studies as stenography and manual 
training are coming into high schools and are coming "to stay ", ?nd we 
might as well recognize the fact. Another and a very different class of 
subjects, such as political economy, mental science, and ethics has long 
been taught in secondary schools and I am not prepared to recommend 
their abolishment from the curriculum. Remembering that more than 90 
per cent, of high school pupils will never go to college, I consider such 
subjects far more valuable than astronomy, meteorology, or physiog- 
raphy. * * * * I cannot assent to the proposition that "each prin- 
cipal subject should be taught as extensively as every other." I believe 
in giving twice as much time to some subjects as others. In short, with 
any equipment which high schools are likely to have for a generation at 
least, I do not believe that geography or history can be made an equiva- 
lent of Latin or mathematics. Neither do I believe that a subject should 
be left out of a course for the sole reason that it cannot receive as much 
time as another subject. * * * * 

Very sincerely yours, 

Harvard University, 
Cambridge, October 24, 1893. 

My Dear Sir : I am much obliged to you for your letter of October 
23rd containing comments on my tentative report for the Committee of 
Ten. 

Your fundamental difficulty is lack of means to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Conferences in the schools as now organized. The 
lack of means must be admitted ; but should we not indicate what is de- 
sirable, and ask for the means? 

I see there is another objection in your mind which the committee 
cannot meet, because the conferences give opposite advice. You think 
there must be in a high school course places for music, drawing, elocu- 
tion, spelling, penmanship, stenography, manual training, political econ- 
omy, mental science, and ethics. Now I believe it to be absolutely im- 
possible to make a course valuable for training to which these various 
and numerous subjects are admitted. 

It is clear that the Committee of Ten are going to have great difficulty 
in agreeing to any general report. President 's opinions are quite as 
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much at variance with those of the Conferences as your own. We may 
find it necessary to do nothing but give an account of how the Confer- 
ences were organized, and then present their work without recommenda- 
tions of our own. * * * * I fear that your views and President 's 

indicate that the American public high school is going to diverge from 
the academy and endowed school, the first working on an information 
programme, the last on a training programme. 

Very truly yours, 

(signed) Charles W. Eliot. 

October, 25, 1893. 
President Charles W. Eliot, Chairman Committee of Ten : — 

Dear Sir: Your favor of the 24th inst. is at hand. I fully agree with 
your statement that our "fundamental difficulty is lack of means to 
carry out the recommendations of the Conferences in the schools as now 
organized." I also agree that we should " indicate what is desirable and 
ask for the means," not however losing sight of what is attainable in the 
next decade. 

Of the subjects mentioned in your letter of the 24th which are not 
named in the tables of the provisional report, such as music, drawing, 
etc., I am firmly convinced that some should have a place in every high 
school course, while others, I think, should be admissible in certain 
courses. I send you, under different cover, a pamphlet giving the courses 
of study as at present arranged for our school. They are far from ideal, 
but I think they each offer scope for fair mental training under good 
teachers. * * * * That there is a tendency of the free high school to 
diverge from the endowed school and the expensive boarding school * 
* I must admit, but I am far from believing that the latter have a mo- 
nopoly of the training programmes or that they will have in the near fu- 
ture. » » » * 

Yours truly, 

Harvard University, 
Cambridge, October 27th, 1893. 

My Dear Sir : Your favor of the 25th is at hand. 

It' seems to me that one of the principal difficulties in secondary 
schools is the small number of hours given by the pupil to the 
school each day. Five hours for five days of the week seems to be the 
commonest school time. It is altogether too short, unless there be en- 
forced a considerable amount of home study — a very difficult thing to do 
in our country. Assuming, however, that twenty-five hours is the total 
school time in a week, if we recommend twenty periods of three-quarters 
of an hour each we consume in these periods fifteen hours out of twenty- 
five. There remains ten hours for recesses, singing, physical training, 
and study. Is it not desirable that the time of the pupil should be filled 
very full ? There are two evils in our schools — and I may add in our col- 
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leges — namely, lack of strong interest on the part of the pupil, and lack 
of continuous strenuous exertion. 

It seems to me that programmes based on Table III would leave time 
for what you call "general exercises ". * They would not leave time 
for manual training, drawing, and shop-work to the amount which you 
provide in your modern language and industrial course. 

The principal criticism which I should make en your courses of study 
is that they are too easy, or in other words, that they make too small de- 
mand on the pupils. You ask for but three recitations a day in addition 
to the general exercises. * * * * 

I am more and more led to believe that the Committee of Ten will have 
to confine themselves to interpreting the results of the Conferences. I do 
not believe that any two members of the Committee would agree on the 
details of a specific programme for a secondary school. 

Very truly yours, 

(signed) Charles W. Eliot. 

October 31, 1893. 
President Charles W. Eliot, Chairman of Committee of Ten :— 

Dear Sir: I see from your favor of the 27th inst. that our courses of 
study do not express to one unacquainted with the working of the school 
just what they do to the teachers. Each day of five hours is divided 
into five recitation sessions of forty-five minutes each, one short session 
of thirty minutes, a recess of twenty to twenty-five minutes, and the re- 
maining fifteen or twenty minutes is given to study at the close of re- 
cess * * * * Now take a pupil in any one of the regular courses, 
say the classical, and let us see what is required of him. 

Monday he will have a half hour recitation in penmanship, a forty-five 
minutes recitation each in Greek, geometry, Latin, and history, and if he 
take German, as many do, twice a week, a forty-five minutes recitation in 
that, leaving practically no time for study during the school day. If he 
do not take German he would have a forty-five minutes session for study, 
unless he take manual training as an extra when again he would have no 
time for study. The same would be true of Tuesday. On Wednesday he 
would have instead of history, a forty-five minutes session in vocal music 
and so on, the thirty minutes morning session and the last forty-five min- 
utes session varying somewhat with the different days of the week. 
Whatever else is required, he will have his three recitations, Latin, Greek 
and geometry every day. Then there will be his compositions to be 
written, declamations to be committed, drawing book to be "worked up" 
and so on. The fact is that our students must virtually prepare all their 
recitations at home. Those who do not study from three to four hours 
a day at home are the ones who fall behind in their classes and constitute 
the great majority of those who enter school but fail to graduate. Our 
courses of study may not be wisely arranged, but they furnish work 
enough for the ordinary high school pupil if we can get him to do it. If 
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lie does not perform the minimum of work necessary to reach the required 
standard of excellence he fails of promotion. What I have said of clas- 
sical pupils would be true of a pupil in any other course of study with a 
change of certain subjects. 

Does a college student prepare more than three or four recitations per 
day? 

Every one must agree with your admirable and forcible statement that 
the two great evils in our schools are "lack of strong interest on the part 
of the pupils, and lack of continuous strenuous exertion." To cure these 
evils is the great unsolved problem. We shall not cure them by assign- 
ing more work for the five-hours school day. ***** 

Very truly yours, 

The same differences of opinion which had appeared in the pre- 
liminary correspondence were thoroughly discussed in the sessions 
of November, 1893, and the report was modified to-meet the gen- 
eral consensus. 

The "equivalence of educational value " of different studies 
elicited much discussion, but, as evidenced by a minority report, 
was not settled to the satisfaction of all. 

The most perplexing work was upon the specimen programmes, 
since it was felt that, whatever the language of the report, these 
would stand as the best exponent of the committee's preferences. 

The writer was decidedly opposed to deferring the beginning of 
Greek (in programme I) to the third year, for the following rea- 
sons: — 

1. The Conference on Greek recommended three years of five 
weekly recitations for the first year, and four weekly recitations 
for the two remaining years. 

2. The colleges are not likely to reduce by one-third their 
present requirements in what may be regarded as the character- 
istic study in the "classical course". 

3. The study substituted in the second year, by the commit- 
tee's own statement, is inferior under present conditions. 

The argument put forward in defence of this innovation — that 
it enables pupils to defer for a year the decision of going to col- 
lege — rests upon two equally false assumptions ; first, that all who 
take Greek in the high schools do so with the intention of going 
to college; second, that the time spent upon Greek is wasted if 
the pupil does not go to college. The foot note appended to the 
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classical programme is hardly pertinent, since a similar statement 
is equally admissible concerning nearly every subject in every pro- 
gramme. 

Another most difficult problem was the kind and amount of sci- 
ence to be recommended annually in each programme, and here 
the resulting compromise could hardly be called entirely satisfac- 
tory to any member of the committee. 

The work of the committee, if we may judge from the articles 
that have appeared in the press, seems to have been favorably re- 
ceived in the educational world. The value of their report will 
largely depend upon the disposition shown toward it by the col- 
leges and professional and technical schools. On this point no 
one has spoken with greater force than Principal Bancroft, and 
every academic principal will endorse the following from his pen : — 

"The secondary schools have a right to ask the colleges to 
agree together as to what constitutes secondary education, and 
what a candidate ought to know at his entrance upon college 
work. Nothing external to the schools would do so much to make 
them good instruments of education as the adoption by the col- 
leges of the committee's programmes as the basis of college work. 
The schools cannot adopt them till they have been adopted by the 
colleges. The reform is to come down from above. When they 
are adopted by any considerable number of the colleges and scien- 
tific schools, these programmes will appear in the schools, vari- 
ously modified no doubt, and gradually improved as occasion de- 
mands." 

Oscar D. Robinson 

High School, Albany, N. Y. 



Note. — Articles discussing the Report of the Committee of Ten 
have already appeared in the School Review as follows: Vol. I, 
pp. 603-618 (Dec, 1893), by President Charles W. Eliot; Vol. II, 
pp. 83-95 (Feb., 1894), by President J. G. Schurman; Vol. II, pp. 
146-155 (March, 1894), by Principal James C. Mackenzie; Vol. II, 
pp. 193-199 (April, 1894), by President J. M. Taylor; Vol. II, 
pp. 268-280 (May, 1894), by Principal Ray Greene Huling. 



